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Matcoum, whose vocatiomaccustomed him more to the effective use of the 
flail than to the recitation of poetry, did fair justice to the piece, and by 
the time he had arrived at the point where Fingal and Manus engaged in 
single combat he had grown quite enthusiastic over his self-imposed task, 
and.gave clear enough indication, by voice and manner, that he entered 
fully into the spirit of the poem ; reciting which he exerted himself so 
much that he was quite out of breath when he finished. 


“ That’s all I remember of it,” says Callum, but it is by no means all 
T knew of it at one time. When quite a youth I learnt it from Roderick 
Fraser, who lived at the time at Inverkerry. You remember him well 
Alastair ?” 

“Indeed that I do, and a fine old fellow he was. I never knew any 
one who possessed such a large amount of old Ossianic poetry and 
other High] and songsand stories. He repeated the poem to myself at 
greater length on more than one occasion. Poor Roderick! he has, like 
all my other early friends and contemporaries, gone to his reckoning these 
twenty years and more ; agus dh’ fhag iad mi nise mar dh’fhagadh 
Ossian, leam fhein a cumha na Feinne (and they have now left me as 
Ossian had been left, alone lamenting the Fingallians). Roderick was 
105 years of age when he died, and to the very last he used to relate with 
evident signs of, what was for a man in his circumstances, pardonable 
pride, that in his youth he was for many years in the service of ‘Old 
Badachro,’ a scion of the Gairloch family ; that it was from him he learnt 
the Ossianic poems he knew, as well as all his other Highland lore ; 
that the grandfather of this ‘Old Badachro’ fought ‘ Latha na luinge’ at 
Raasay in the year 1611—the last battle fought between the Mac- 
kenzies and the Macleods of Raasay for the possession of the lands of 
Gairloch, and in which Mae Gille Challum Oig, laird of Raasay, 
and Murdo Mackenzie, a younger son of the laird of Gairloch were slain. 
By the by, Kenneth,” addressing Kenneth Fraser, Leac-na-Saighid who is 
an excellent story teller, and who we are happy to say is still hale and 
hearty, “ you could tell us all about ‘Latha na luinge,’ and the many other 
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battles and skirmishes so incessantly fought in the past between the 
Macleods and the Mackenzies.” 

“ Yes, I could,” answered Kenneth, “ but if I am to tell you all about 
those clan legends and battle stories it would be better that I should 
begin at the beginning and inform you—First, how the Macbeaths were 
driven out of Gairloch by Iun Mac Ian Uidhir, Carr of Kintail, and 
Domhnull Mor Mae’ie Raonail’ie Rath from Inverinate ; and how after 
them the Macleods were driven out by Hachain Ruadh, the second son of 
Mackenzie of Brahan and Kintail. This is a long story or rather stories, 
and it would take me more than a whole evening to relate them from the 
beginning to the end. I therefore prefer to begin them on some future 
evening, when I shall give you the story of ‘ Latha nan luinge’ in its pro- 
per order.” 

This was agreed to, and the bard called on Uilleam Beag-to give a 
story, a proverb, or a riddle. William, who was never absent from the 
Ceilidh house withvut serious cause, was an indifferent story-teller, but 
was never at a loss fur a proverb orariddle. ‘ Ge beag an t-ubh thig eun as” 
(Small though the egg be a bird will come ®ut of it) said William. 
“ Tha thusa mar’b, abhaist,” answered the bard, “cha mho feun no Pubh” 
(You're as usual ; your bird is not larger than your egg). “ Gach eun gu 
*nead sa shrabh na ghob” (Every bird to his own nest with his own straw in 
his bill) retorted William. “You're quite right my friend,” answered 
Ruairidh Mor. “Is minie a bheothaich sradag bheag teine mor” (A small 
spark often kindled a large fire). “ Ceart ga leor a Ruairidh” ars’ Uilleam 
“'S fearr iomall a phailteis no meadhon na gainne” (Right enough Rory, 
it is better to be on the borders of plenty than in the middle of poverty). 
“ Coma leibh dha” ars’ am bard, “chan fhiach e bhi fuireach ris,’s mairg 
a dW iarradh rud air a chat’s e fein a miabhail” (Never mind him, he is 
not worth the waiting for, who would beg from the cat when she is mew- 
ing with hunger). “Come on, Rory, give us something yourself.” “ Well 
I'll give the boys half-a-lozen riddles and they can give us the answers to- 
morrow night :— Ist, Ceithir air chrith, ceisvir nan ruith, dithis a coimhead 
an aghaidh ’n athair,’s fear eile ag eigheachd. 2d, A dol a null fuidh 
thalamh, air darach a bha mi,air muin each nach Prugadh riamh, as srian a 
leathar « mhathar ann. 3d, Chunnaie fear gun suilean ubhlan air a 
chraobh, cha d’thug e ubhlan di, ’s cha @&fhag e ubhlan oirr. 4th, 
Togaidh ’n leanabh beag na dhorn e’s cha thog da dhuine dheug le rop e. 
5th, Chaidh mi na choille’s fhuair mi e,’s far an @fhuair mi e chaill 
mi e, nam faighinn e Al’fhagainn e,’s mo nach @fhuair mi e thug mi 
dhachaidh e. 6th, Rugadh e mun @rugadh ethair,’s bha e air tiodhlaic- 
eadh a sheanmhair. We give the following translations :—Ilst, Four 
shaking, four running, two looking up to the sky, and another bawling. 
2d, I was crossing underground upon oak, riding a horse which was never 
born, but which had a bridle of his mother’s hide. 3d, A man without 
eyes saw apples on a tree, he took no apples off, nor left he apples on. 
4th, A little child will lift it in his hand, but twelve men cannot lift it 
with a rope. 5th, I went to the wood and found it, and where I found 
it I lost it, if I had found it I would have left it, but as I did not find it 
I brought it home with me. 6th, He was born before his father, and 
was at his grandmother's funeral, 
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Several of the youngsters offered to solve most of them there and 
then, but it was decided to have the answers when next they met. 


Shortly before this Fear.a Gharbha, an extensive drover from the 
neighbourhood of the Grampians, dropped in among the worthies, almost 
unobserved. He regularly attended the local cattle markets and was in- 
deed the principal buyer of cattle in the district, but for a few years 
back, through some cause or another, he did not put in an appearance, 
and the people were hard pressed to provide the wherewithal for paying their 
small yearly rental; for they had no resources other than their small 
Highland cattle and the local fishing to depend upon, The fishing had 
been bad for some years, and the absence of Fear a Gharbha. and his 
drover friends for such a time had brought matters to an unenviable 
position among the small tenants of the district. It is unnecessary, in 
these circumstances, to say that the long lost friend was heartily welcomed 
by the circle. He was offered food, and other “refreshments” which, by the 
laws of hospitality in the bard’s house, had become a standing institution. 
These were indeed distilled on the premises ; for in those days the “gauger” 
formed no part of the official arrangements of the district. After partak- 
ing of the good things at the goodwife’s disposal, the drobhair detailed 
the causes of his long absence from the place—bad prices at the southern 
markets, family bereavements which necessitated his presence at home, 
and other causes. Fear a Gharbha had always been a great attraction in 
the circle, and could tell any number of stories connected with the dis- 
tricts of Lochaber and Badenoch. Jan Taillear, who had been delighted 
with the drobhair’s legends during previous visits, begged, now that our 
friend had provided for the inner man and was comfortable for the night, 
that he would give them a good Badenoch or Lochaber story. He 
readily consented to relate one about “the Cummings (a most deceitful, 
cunning, and wild set of people in Badenoch), and the Shaws.” 

The Cummings, he said, were always a turbulent and haughty race, who 
for many generations inhabited the wilds of Strathspey and Badenoch. 
One of them upon a time claimed the throne of Scotland ; and the deceitful 
wretch, who after having entered into a mutual bond with Robert the Bruce 
(the great deliverer of Scotland from English oppression and tyranny, and 
who, for ever, established the independence of his country) for the 
deliverance of their common country, betrayed him to Edward. 
Bruce, however, managed to get away from the English court, and meeting 
the deceitful Cumming in the Church of the Grey Friars in Dumfries, 
on the 10th of February 1305, a warm altercation took place, in the course 
of which Bruce charged the Comyn, as he was called, with treachery to 
himself and his country. The Comyn returned an insulting answer, when 
Bruce instantly stabbed him with his dagger on the steps of the high 
altar. The Cummingsand the Shaws were always at feud with each other, 
the latter, being the weaker, at least in point of numbers, always getting 
the worst of it ; and on one occasion their chief was murdered by their 
inveterate enemies and oppressors, the Cummings. A general slaughter took 
place at this particular period ; but Shaw’s only child, a boy of only a few 
months old escaped, he having fallen into the hands of a devoted female 
dependent of the family, who to secure him from danger and to avoid the 
general carnage, made off across hills and mountains, through moors 
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and forests, to the residence of the laird of Strathardale in the Highlands 
of Perthshire, whom she knew as an old and trusted friend of her late 
chief. She arrived after much fatigue and many hardships at the 
“ Baron’s” residence ; informed him of the cruel fate of her late master, 
and the flower of his clan; how she eseaped with her precious charge, 
and entreated Strathardale for the love he bore the late Rothiemurehus, 
and the long and intimate friendship which had existed between them to 
take charge of his youthful son and save him from the savage clutches of 
the Cummings. Matters were soon arranged to the satisfaction of both 
parties, and the faithful woman went away home quite satisfied that the 
youth would be well attended to and brought up among Strathardale’s 
own children, as befitted the rightful and youthful heir of Rothie- 
murchus, 


She returned to her own country in due time and found all her old 
acquaintances and friends slaughtered or trampled upon, and scourged by 
the bloodthirsty and’ cruel Cummings; all the ancient possessions of 
the Shaws ruled by, and, apparently in the everlasting possession of, the 
inveterate enemies of her kith and kin. Years and days passed away, and 
those days and years added growth and vigour to the young heir, who, 
until he attained the years of discretion, was carefully kept in the dark as 
to the real and true nature of his birthright. When at last it was revealed 
to him, his whole soul seemed to have been roused, and he. determined to 
spend his whole time and all the energies of his body and mind to prepare 
and carry out a scheme for the recovery of his ancient patrimony ; and con- 
test his claim with the proud and haughty house of Cumming, and avenge 
the cruel murder of his father and kinsmen. 

In due time young Shaw decided upon paying a visit to his native 
district to ascertain the real state of matters, and if possible to wrench 
from his enemies the heritage which they so long and so unjustly 
possessed. On arriving at Rothiemurchus, after a most perilous journey 
and escorted by a strong body of followers, he lost no time in calling upon 
his benefactor, Janet Shaw, whose history, antecedents, and devoted 
conduct to himself in his early days he had learnt from his Perthshire 
protector. He was directed to her lonely cottage, the door of which he 
found strongly bolted from the inside. He at once announced himself 
and begged to be admitted, but his voice was quite strange to Janets ear. 
No amount of entreaty or persuasion would induce her to unbolt 
the door until she had satisfactory proof that she was not being deceived ; 
for poor Janet had good reason to have little faith in her surroundings. 
She could not bring herself to believe that her old protege could be so 
foolhardy as to appear in the district among the sworn enemies of his race. 
Shaw, however, continued to insist upon his individuality, and at last 
Janet told him to exhale his breath through the keyhole and she would 
thus soon satisfy herself as to his identity. Doubting this singular and 
delicate mode of recognition on the part of Janet, Shaw requested one of 
his attendants to supply his place in the first experiment. This done 
Janet at once firmly and sternly resented the attempt.made to deceive 
her by one, who she said, must be an enemy trying to secure an entrance 
to her place of abode with no good intention, and told him “ Bi falbh, bi 
falbh a chealgatre chu’'n eil gaoth t'ainealach ach fuaraidh an aite anail 
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mhilis, bhlasda leanaban mo ghaoil” (Be off, be off, deceitful wretch, the 
odour of your breath is but cold in comparison with the sweet and savoury 
breath of my own beloved child). Shww could no longer trifle with the 
feelings of one whom he discovered had still continued to take such an 
interest in him, and he felt vexed that he had acted in what might be 
construed by Janet, such a heartless manner. He asked her to give him 
another chance to meet her in lier own way, explained the hoax to her, 
breathed through the keyhole himself, satisfied the devoted Janet that he was 
really “ her own beloved child,” when with an exclamation of joy she un- 
bolted and threw open the door, warmly saluted and received him in her 
arms, and bedewed him with tears of affection. For the moment his manhood 
failed him, and the two wept—it is difficult to decide whether most in 
consequence of the vivid recollections brought up of misfortune and 
misery in the past, or from a spontaneous outburst of joy in meeting one 
another in such peculiar circumstances, after such a long, and as Janet be- 
lieved, permanent separation. 

Young Shaw, however, soon recovered himself, and after mutual con- 
gratulations and various references and enquiries as to the past lives and 
adventures of each other, he learnt from Janet that all the male Cummings 
were away on a foraging expedition in the south, and that they were 
expected to arrive with the Creach on the following day. This was con- 
sidered a most favourable and opportune circumstance, and one which 
must be taken advantage of without hesitation or delay. Shaw at once 
decided to intercept them on their way home and extinguish them root 
and branch or perish in the attempt. He and his trusted followers passed 
a sleepless night in Janet’s cottage. To satisfy their hunger she insisted 
upon having her only cow slaughtered at once. ‘This was done, and it was 
soon roasted before a blazing tire of peat and moss fir. No effort was 
spared on Janet’s part to make them as comfortable as possible, no doubt 
naturally feeling that if her favonrite was successful in his desperate enter- 
prise she would be well provided for during the remainder of her days. 


The rest of the night was spent by Shaw and his plucky companions 
sorting their arms and arranging their dispositions for the following 
morning. Before the break of*day they started and took up a secluded 
position on the Callort Hill, at the eastern extremity of Rothiemurchus, 
situated been two roads leading from Strathspey. They exultingly felt 
that they had the Cummings in the immediate grasp of their inveterate 
vengeance, and sure of their ability to complete their utter destruction 
and annihilation. Old Janet, who accompanied Shaw and his friends, 
recommended this as the best and most convenient spot from which to 
attack the enemy, as they were sure to return by that route, and she was 
determined to take a part in the fortunes of war herself ; for, she said, if 
the day went against them it was certain death for her, whether she 
followed them and. shared their danger, or stopped at home in her lonely 
cottage. She agreed to ascend a neighbouring hill which commanded a 
good view of the two roads by one of which the Cummings must return. 
Janet was soon on the top, and after a period of watehful suspense she 
deseried the enemy slowly advancing straight upon the very spot where Shaw 
and his followers lay in ambush. She immediately gave the alarm by a 
pre-arranged signal, the watchword being—Tha na gobhair anns a Challort 
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(The goats are in the Callort). Shaw and his companions immediately 
prepared for the mortal combat in which he was to secure the patrimony 
of his race or die in the attempt. Like a horde of hungry wolves falling 
on their innocent and defenceless prey, Shaw and his companions fel] on 
the first batch of their astonished and unprepared victims and felled them 
to the ground like mown grass. They were travelling in detached com- 
panies, each party driving a separate lot of cattle lifted from the Southron, 
and as each party came up, ignorant of the fate of the preceding one, they 
were soon despatched by the infuriated and successful Shaw, and not a 
Cumming was allowed to escape. ‘They were all buried on the spot which 
is to this day called Lag nan Cuimeanach, or the Hollow of the Cummings. 
‘The green grassy mounds which, after the lapse of centuries, overtop 
the heather at this scene of blood-thirsty vengeance, mark the resting 
place and commemorate the overthrow of one of the most savage races 
that ever existed in the Highlands of Scotland.” 


After this desperate and successful encounter with the Cummings no 
serious difficulties presented themselves against Shaw taking possession of 
the estate and property of his predecessors. His kinsmen and friends, 
who so long writhed under the oppressive yoke of the hated enemy, now 
rallied round their young and rightful chief with alacrity and unmistake- 
able signs of delight. It was not long, however, before matters took 
another and an ugly turn. Shaw’s mother survived the general massacre 
and ruin of the clan when the Cummings took possession, and matters 
had so far prospered with her, still residing in the district, that during the 
minority and absence of her son she again entered the matrimonial state 
with a “Southron,” whose name was Dallas. Young Shaw had so far 
condoned this step on his mother’s part, considering the straitened cireum- 
stances in which she was left, that he not only forgave her, but invited 
herself and her husband to reside with him in his mansion of Doune, 
Matters continued pleasantly and smoothly for a considerable time, but, 
as usual in such cases, after a time some disagreeable and discordant 
elements began to manifest themselves, and the youth was too proud and 
haughty in spirit to conceal his increasing ill-will and animosity towards 
his stepfather. On a certain occasion, among a large company of their 
friends, this disagreeable feeling found vent, when unpleasant remarks were 
given expression to on both sides. Shaw looked daggers, but held his 
hand until on his way home, at a lonely and secluded spot, he suddenly 
drew forth his dagger, and with little or no preliminary ceremonial dis- 
patched his stepfather by stabbing him in the heart. The place is known to 
this day as Lag an Dalaisich. Not satistied with this brutal and murder- 
ous deed, he severed the head from the body, and carrying the bloody 
trophy to his mother, stuck on the point of his dagger, on arriving at 
home, he threw it at her, tauntingly exclaiming, “ There it is for you, take 
it, the head of your blackguard and detested husband.” 

The state of the poor woman’s feelings at the sight of such a horrid 
spectacle, brought about by tke hand of her own offspring, cannot be 
described. She cursed him loudly for the unnatural part he had acted. 
The keenest resentment was aroused in her breast, and she determined to 
use every means in her power to have him punished for his cruel and 
destestable conduct. She urged upon every one whom she could in- 
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fluence, and who had any influence in the district, to stir up and rouse 
the vigilance of the law, feeble as it then was in such an out-of-the-way 
place. She unceasingly impressed upon every one the detestable nature 
and enormity of the crime her son had been guilty of, and the great in- 
justice he had inflicted upon herself. The result was that young Shaw 
was soon proclaimed an outlaw, and his whole property, rights, and 
possessions reverted to the Crown. He soon after died broken-hearted, 
despised by friends and foes alike; and his heritage has continued 
since to be the property of the “ Lairds of Grant,” who, for a mere nomi- 
nal sum, bought the forfeiture from the Crown. 


“Well, well,” said the bard as soon as Fear a Gharbha had finished 
his story, “we had more reasons than one to miss you from our circle for 
the last few years. In addition to our difficulty to dispose of our cattle at 
fair prices we have lost many a good story, such as you used to recite 
with such effect to us. I have strung together a few verses to yourself, 
whisky, and your south country drover friends, which I shall attempt to 
recite before we part.” And the bard recited as follows :— 


Luinneag—Horo bi stop againn, 
An wera ris drobhairean, 
iad fhein na daoine coire, 
Bheireadh oirnn gum bi’dh sinn faoilteach. 


Thoir soiridh gu ’n am Baideanach, 

Gur fhada leam an tamh a th’orr’, 

Tha ’n ceannach air mo sharachadh, 

’S tha ’m mal air dol an daoirid. 
Horo, &e. 


’S iomadh curaidh calma dhiubh, 
Ni bunaig dha na h-Albannaich, : 
’*S ann diubh tha Fear a Gharbha, 
’S cha ’n eil seanchas air a chaochla. 
Horo, &e. 


Dh-innsinn cuid deth shuaicheantas, 
Bhiodh long ’us leomlan uaibbreach air, 
Lamh-dhearg ’us bradan stuadh-bhuinneach, 
’S an lann bu chruaidhe faobhar. 

Horo, &e. 


Tha buaidh air an uisge-bheath, 

Tha buaidh air nach coir a chleth, 

Tha buaidh air an uisge-bheath, 

Bu mhath la teth ’us fuar e, 

Bu math la reota ’us gallionn e, 

Gu cuir air chul na greannaige, 

Gu traoghadh an lus analaich, 

’S gu t-fhagail, falain, fuasgailt. 
Horo, &e, 
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Oh! ’s iomadh fear a dh’oladh e, 

Na ceannaichean ’s na h-ostairean, 

Luchd fhearainn shaoir ’us drobhairean, 

’S cha toireadh seoltair fuath dha. 
Horo, &e. 


Am fear a bhios na thuraban, 
A cuimhneachdainn a chunnartan, 
B, fhearrd e lan a ghuraich dheth, 
Gu cuir a mhulaid uaithe, 

Horo, &e. 


B, fhearrda ’fear bhiodh euslan e, 

Gu fhagail sunntach speirideach, 

’S bu leigheas dha’n f hear dheididh e, 

’*S ni e feum a dh, fhear na cuairtich. 
Horo, &e. 


Tha cuid a their le anabharra, 

Nach math a chaithe-aimsir e, 

Na’m faigheadh iad gun airgiod ec, 

Cha ’n fhalbhadh iad as aonais. 
Horo, &c. 


Bi’ stop againn, ’s bi’ botal ann, 
Olaidh sinn gu sucrach e, 
Fear aig am bi na topachan, 
’S ann da bhi’s brod na prise. 
Horo bi’ stop againn, 
An wa ris na drobhairean, 
P’ iad fhein na daoine coire, 
Bheireadh oirn gu ’m bi’dh sinn faoilteach. 


( To be Continued. ) 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
0 


“Witp Irisoman.”—(Ist), The “ Prophecies” enquired after by “ R. 
M‘L..” and “P. M‘K.” in the March number are the same which appeared 
in.the “ Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness.” A new and 
(very much) enlarged edition is in preparation, which, after passing through 
the pages of the Celtic Magazine, will be published in small book form 
by Mr Noble, bookseller, Inverness. (2d), At present we have no in- 
tention of giving an English translation of the Gaelic poem “ Muirthra- 
lach,” which appeared in our last, of the Gaelic paper on “Iona,” or of 
the other Gaelic papers and poems. We are of opinion that, generally, it 
is impossible to do justice to Gaelic poetry in a translation. (3d), The 
“Title Page” and “Table of Contents” will be issued with No. 12 of the 
Celtic Magazine, which is to conclude volume I. (4th), Macpherson’s 
Ossian, edited by the Rev. Dr Maclauchlan, and advertised on our back 
page at 3s, 7s the Gaelic edition —(Ep. C.M. ). 
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THE FAIRIES AND DOMHNULL DUAGHAL. 


—_—— 0—— 


MANKIND in all ages have been prone to superstitious beliefs, and hero- 
worship. The most enlightened nations of ancient or modern times have 
not been more exempt from them than the most ignorant. The ancient 
Chaldeans, Babylonians, and Egyptians were grossly superstitious, believ- 
ing in magic, omens, and dreams. The Jews possessing intimate know- 
ledge of a Supreme Being, universally ruling, were not free from similar 
practices acquired during their four hundred years contact with the 
Egyptians while sojourning on the banks of the Nile. The-Greeks and 
Romans were not a whit better ; they deified their heroes, put faith in 
oracles, divinations, and dreams. They imagined that bees, ants, and 
various birds, beasts, and reptiles had the power of giving omens of good 
or bad fortune. They had gods celestial and gods terrestrial, and subter- 
ranean gods, The appearance of eclipses and comets were to them ominous 
of public disasters. ‘The Scandinavians had their own fanciful mythology, 
their Odins, their Thors, their Balders, their Niords, their Triggas, and 
their Treyas, and a vast dread of the Elfin, Dwarf, and Great tribes. The 
Anglo-Saxons, in common with the Scandinavian, believed in these deities, 
and in others peculiar to the Goths. They had idols emblematical of the 
sun, moon, earth, and the various seasons. The Easter festivals of the 
Christian Church is supposed to have been derived from the name of the 
Anglo-Saxon goddess Eastre, to which they made sacrifices in the month 
of April. The burning of the log of wood in December was a sacrifice to 
the sun, as an emblem of returning light, the days then beginning to 
lengthen ; and from this ancient practice may be traced the custom of 
burning the yule log at Christmas, a practice still common, I believe, in 
parts of England." They had also their beliefs in giants, elfs, and dwarfs, 
which haunted the fields, woods, mountains, rivers, and lakes, alike in 
character to the demi-gods and other imaginary sptrits of the Grecian and 
Roman superstitions ; but worse still, to the Anglo-Saxon is ascribed the 
introduction to England and Seotland of the more dangerous doctrine of 
witchcraft and divinations, before which the reasoning power of the people 
quailed, and all intellectual advancement was impeded, 

The Celts are credited with originating the fairy superstition, though 
it is unknown from what cause. In Scotland and other countries in 
which Celtic traditions predominate, the fairies were regarded on the whole 
as little given to malevolence ; on the contrary, ready to help mankind at 
times, though when. offended they exhibited an admixture of the malig- 
nant spirit of the elf and the dwarf of the Scandinavian who introduced 
the belief in them to the Celts. Most spirits were supposed to have the 
attribute of enlarging or contracting their bulk at will; the fairy alone 
was regarded as essentially diminutive in size, the miniature of a human 
being, perfect in form, clad in pure green brilliant and rich beyond con- 
ception, inhabiting subterranean palaces of indescribable splendour, anid in 
innumerable numbers, They were represented as continually feasting, 
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dancing, and making merry, or moving in procession amongst the shady 
green grass and verdant lawns of earth, entertained with the most har- 
monious and melodious music that mortal ear ever listened to, 
observant of the doings of mankind, and not unwilling to help them to 
overcome such unusual or extraordinary difficulties, if called upon, as my 
story tells. 


Donald Duaghal having returned from the wars in Germany 
to his own country, where his fame preceded him, was a great hero, in 
the estimation of his retainers. His extraordinary valour, his feats of 
daring, his fearless conduct, his escaping comparatively seathless of 
wounds out of all the skirmishes, sieges, and battles in which he took a 
leading share ; all this magnified by the stories related of him by the few 
retainers who survived and returned home with him into the Reay country, 
threw around the man a halo of romance that gave rise to the belief that 
he must have had a charmed life, and it might be, some oceult relations with 
the “ Droch Spioraid,” and aequired the “ Black art” in his travels abroad. 
“ Nach robh e san Edailt far an d,iunnsaich e an sgoil dubh ?”—Italy 
being the country above all others in which the “ Black art” was to be 
acquired, But Donald was never in Italy. It did not matter to Clann 
Mhic Aoidh. They did not trouble themselves much about correct 
geography ; their chief was abroad ; he might have been in Italy ; and that 
was suflicient for the unsophisticated and unlettered people surrounding 
their beloved chief who had see much in his travels and campaigns in 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, and Poland. He had crossed rivers and 
estuaries, and transported his soldiers over them by bridges of boats con- 
structed’ by Swedish and Danish military engineers in very little time, 
even while his soldiers were taking a hasty meal, Donald himself urging 
on the work and lending a hand—all this was related in Tongue much to 
the astonishment of the natives around who could not believe it. They 
could not understand how an estuary like the Kyle of Tongue could be 
bridged in half an hour. The feat was too marvellous to be true, and if 
true there must have been some supernatural assistance. But could he 
not do anything? Did he not learn thie “ Black art” in Italy? Rumour 
went and was magnified, till in the long run it was believed that nothing 
was impossible to Donald. It was rumoured that he intended to throw a 
bridge over the estuary from Tongue to Melness. This report got wings 
and was believed. The knowing ones were incredulous, but the credulous 
had no doubt he could and would do it. Has he not the “Black art?” 
besides, can he not send to the “ Cailleach Mhor” in Dornoch? get her to 
send him the fairies, and the bridge will be built before morning. This 
was so much talked about that it became a received opinion that Donald 
Duaghal was supposed to have actually attempted the feat. He sent his 
Gille to Dornoch to the Cuilleach requesting her as a special favour to 
send him fairies to construct a bridge across the Kyle of Tongue. The 
Cailleach Mhor consulted the fairy queen, and she was willing to do any- 
thing for so brave a man as Donald Duaghal, and gave the Cailleach a 
box to be conveyed to Donald. The Cuilleach gave the box to the Gille 
with strict and peremptory injunctions not to open it till he had delivered 
it into his master’s hands. Alas! for weak humanity, always prying into 
secrets, always doing the forbidden—the greater the restriction the greater 
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the temptation to disobey. In an unlucky moment, going over the Crask, 
he opened the box, when lo! in an instant, around him and about him 
on all sides were myriads of tiny creatures, hammer in hand, shrilly clam- 
ouring “ Obair, obair, obair” (Work, work, work). Non-plussed with the 
extraordinary sight, confounded for a moment with the effect of his dis- 
obedience of orders, Mackay’s man was equal to the occasion. Rapidly 
recovering his presence of mind and appreciating his position, he ordered 
his importunate companions to set to work and pluck up the heather off 
the whole hillside upon which they were. No sooner ordered than it was 
done, and the same clamour was resumed of “ Obair, obair, obair.” 
Driven by this almost to desperation he ordered his little companions. to 
fly away to Dornoch Firth opposite Tain, and there build a bridge for the 
accommodation of the lieges of Dornoch and Baile Dhuthaich.. In- 
stantly they went, and commenced operations, throwing up the sand in 
clouds to form an embankment, but as ill-luck would have it, some person 
passing the way about cock-crowing time, hearing the noise and uproar 
exclaimed “ Dhia beannaich mis, ciod e an obair tha’n so” (God bless 
me, what work is this) Work was instantly suspended never to be 
resumed, in consequence of God’s name being mentioned, and a 
blessing asked on the work; and well would it have been, had 
it never been commenced, for the sand accumulated by the fairies in 
that night’s work form the dangerous shoals between Dornoch and Tain 
to this day, the sea roaring over them at every tide, and the noise of the 
waves heard at the distance of many a mile, portends to the natives the 
advent of foul weather. To this day the place is called Droehaid na 
h’Aogh, or the Elfin Bridge. 


It is lamentable to contemplate how such vain imaginations as these 
should have so long weighed upon the intelligence and perception of the 
people ; but it may be asked, were they not fostered in a great measure 
after the introduction of Christianity ? when, through persecution, religion 
assumed the garb of gloom and fanaticism, when belief in the personal 
appearance of the Devil was universal, and continued till within recent 
years in the vulgar mind? Volumes could be filled with tales such as 
these, and with narratives of Satan’s pranks in assaulting “ ministers and 
men,” waylaying lone travellers, and disturbing families when engaged in 
family worship. 


Ignorance is justly termed the mother of superstition ; want of know- 
ledge and appreciation the mother of prejudice. Wherever mankind are 
least accustomed to trace events to natural causes superstitious notions 
most luxuriantly flourish, and prejudice abounds. When the mind once 
allows that matters of ordinary and natural occurrence may take place by 
the interference of the supernatural, there is obviously no limit to the 
actions they are supposed to perform. In the present age of comparative 
intelligence it is difficult to comprehend how human beings could be so 
deplorably ignorant of natural causes and effects as to entertain for a 
moment such gross notions of the supernatural, and yet, in this nineteenth 
century, we can observe similar forces at work even in the most respect- 
able ranks of society—Mormonism, Southcotism, spirit rapping, table 
turning. The Saxon of modern days has more superstitious notions in 
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his composition than the Celt, notwithstanding his boastful superiority 
and pride in being more enlightened and freer from prejudice than 
any other. He calls his superstitions “ customs,” and so reconciles him- 
self to them. oes he not turn to the east when repeating the Creed ? 
Does he like to sit down the thirteenth person at the table or festive 
board? Does he believe in lucky and unlucky days? Does he believe 
in the appearance, as a good or evil omen, of two or three magpies when 
setting out upon a journey? Does he like a hare to cross his path? or 
the upsetting of salt on the table? the howling of dogs, the cracking of 
furniture, the tickling noise of an insect in old furniture, the putting on 
the left shoe first? and many other vagaries that could be mentioned. 
When he relinquishes these he may harl his stone of scorn at the Celt 
for his belief in the Sithichean, 


ALEX. MACKAY, 
EDINBURGH, 








“Tne CLEARING OF THE GiENS.”—A Poem in Seven Cantos, by Prin- 
cipal Shairp of St Andrews University, will be commenced in our No- 
vember number—the first number of Vol. LI.—and continued from month 
to month until it is coneluded. It is an historical poem; the scene of 
the first canto is in Lochaber, and Lochiel of the ’45 is the principal cha- 
racter. The state of feeling in the clan during the 40 years the chiefs 
were in exile ; and the Restoration of the Chief, in the person of Donald, 
grandson of the “Gentle Lochiel,” is graphically described. 
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Arr—" The Standard on the Braes o' Mar.” 
The standard of the Celtic clans 


The Celtic Chair, which will compare 





Is up and streaming rarely, With any one in Oxford town, 
And held aloft by gallant hands , We all will cheer whene’er we hear 
Of one we lo’e sae dearly. Professor Stuart Blackie. 
The Hielan men frae bill and glen, 
Ayont the braes, where Cluny stays ; The Gaelic tongue shall he upheld, 
The southron too, they a’ do lo’e And ancient lore of Scotia, 
Professor Stuart Blackie. And olden customs he unveiled 

With all their vast minutiae : 
Ife lo’es the Scottish Hielan bill, On hill and loch, our grand pibroch, 
‘The men sae braw and hardy, With lively airs, shall banish cares, 
Whose noble hearts he kens fu’ weel Both Inverness and all shall bless 
Are sometimes mourning sadly : Professor Stuart Blackie. 
With cheerful voice to them he says, 
Go bravely on, your time will come, Huil! noble chief of clansmen all, 
There’s one who shares your joys and cares, | Thou'rt loved through all the country, 
Professor Stuart Blackie. In future days men shall recall 

Thy words and deeds so worthy : 
Our noble hearted Southern friend Thy name shall long in verse and song, 
Has pled their cause most nobly, With joyful glee remembered be, 
And got both North and South to lend And Scotland’s boast shall be the toast 
Their aid to raise so boldly ** Professor Stuart Blackie,” 
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THE OSSIANIC CONTROVERSY. 
Part First. 





—o 


Tue first volume of the Celtic Magazine is destined to be distinctively 
Ossianic in the character of its contents. We have already published the 
views of George Gilfillan, J. F. Campbell of Islay, Dr Clerk of Kilmallie, 
Dr Hately Waddell, Professor Blackie; and in order to complete the 
Ossianic character of the volume we now lay before our readers, with the 
consent of all concerned, the following able and learned correspondence 
between Hector Maclean of Islay and Dr Hately Waddell of Glasgow, 
which recently appeared in the Coleraine Chroniele. The first letter is 
a review of Dr Waddell’s now famous book—“ Ossian and the Clyde ”— 
by Hector Maclean, in the form of a “Letter to the Editor.” The second 
part of the correspondence will be given in our next—the concluding 
number of Vol. I.—and we venture to think that within the compass of 
this small volume, when completed, will be found an amount of informa- 
tion and learned disquisition, by the greatest living authorities, on the 
subject of the authenticity of Ossian’s Poems to be got nowhere else. 
Almost all that can be said on the question, for and against, by those most 
competent to judge, may be seen in these and in the preceding pages. Mr 
Maclean writes :— 


When so much light has been, of late years, thrown on matters regarding 
the poems of Ossian, such as the old poems and tales which Macpherson used 
as a substratum for his fictions, it is truly surprising that a man of learning 
should, in this age, write a book maintaining that those romances are genuine 
translations of original Gaelic poems, as well as authentic historical narra- 
tives. ‘‘ Ossian and the Clyde,” however, is such a book, And now, Mr 
Editor, as 1 know that, as a Highlander, you take a deep interest in the 
subject, though, I daresay, you may differ from my views, | will, with your 
permission, make a few remarks on this work, 

According to Dr Waddell, those so-called translations of Macpherson’s 
are genuine ; Fingal, Ossian, Gaul, and Oscar are as truly historica } as 
Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, Augustus, and Tiberius ; the kingéom 
of Morven and the Fingalians had an existence as real as Canaan and, the 
Israelites ; and King Fingal, im the third century, obtained glorious victories 
over the Roman legions! Dr Waddell imagines that his cultivated instinct 
had guided him surely to the truth of these matters ; but however much a 
cultivated instinct may be relied on, so far as the merit of literary composi- 
tion is concerned, it is, assuredly, a very uncertain and unsafe guide, when 
the antiquity, genuineness, and authenticity of poems ascribed to an author 
who is supposed to have flourished more than fifteen centuries ago, are to be 
taken into consideration. 


To bear out his views Dr Waddell has recourse to geology and arche- 
ology, believing that these poems allude to geological conditions, in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Iceland, that bring us back to the third century ; and that, 
certain passages in them have enabled him to identify the tombs of the heroes 
and heroines in Arran and various other localities. On comparing ‘‘ Ossian 
aud the Clyde,” however, with Macpherson’s Ossian, the cool and unbiassed 
inquirer can find nothing but vague expressions in the latter to confirm the 
opinions and inferences that are in the former based on such an unsubstantial 
foundation. That passages should be found in Macpherson’s Ossian, dimly 
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alluding to localities in the North of Ireland, the Orkneys, and Iceland, of 
which Macpherson knew nothing, is not at all surprising, as his material for 
the groundwork of his romances consisted of stories and ballads which 
abounded in the obsolete names of places in various parts of Scotland, Ire- 
land, the Orkneys, and Iceland. Being ignorant of the topography of the 
pone mentioned in the various tales and ballads that came in his way, and 

lundering with regard to them in his notes, is no argument in favour of the 
genuineness of his so-called translations, for the topographical descriptions 
in the stories might be left intact as they were interwoven into a new 
narrative, 

The intercourse between Jreland and the Scottish Highlands was so close 
that Highland story usually celebrated everything that was interesting, 
beautiful, wonderful, or romantic in the topography of the former; the 
Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe Islands might be expected to find a place in 
North Highland Tales ; while Iceland was known to the Irish before it was 
discov: by the Norsemen ; and subsequent to its being colonised by these 
there was uninterrupted intercourse between it and the Hebrides during the 
time the latter were under Norwegian sway ; as a matter of course, there- 
fore, its wonders could hardly escape finding their way into Highland story. 
Were it, therefore, certain that Dr Waddell has identified several of the 
pen mentioned in Ossian's poems, with places in Iceland, the Orkneys, and 

reland, it would be no evidence in support of the historical existence of 
Vingal, Ossian, Gaul, Oscar, and Malvina. 

The Ballads which Macpherson used as material for his romances are 
well known from independent sources, and the manner in which he has worked 
them up into his stories may be fully ascertained by comparison. Inquirers 
have failed to discover, in the Gaelic language, any original for Macpherson’s 
English Ossian among the numerous poems that are to be found in manu- 
script, or that have been transmitted from past ages by oral tradition. The 
Fionn, Oisein, Goll, and Osgar of the latter bear but a faint, shadowy, and 
superficial resemblance to the Fingal, Ossian, Gall, and Oscar of Macpherson. 
The former are mythical beings performing superhuman deeds, and having 
much to do with magic, enchantment, and metamorphoses ; the latter are, at 
best, nothing but echoes of eighteenth century sentiment. 

Collections of poems and tales, relating to the exploits of a race of giants 
called the Fianna or Feinn, have been made at various periods, in the 
Scottish Highlands, from the year 1512 to the present day. Between all 
these there is a strong family resemblance ; but they differ materially and 
essentially from Macpherson’s Ossian. 

The sky residence of the ghosts of the heroes and heroines is evidently 
Macpherson’s own invention ; for there is no allusion to it in any Scottish, 
or Irish, Fenian poem or story that can be proved to be genuine. Some of 
these sand stories mention an ‘Island of Youth,” to which, if any of 
the old heroes found their way, they became young again. Accordingly, Fionn 
and several of his heroes are said to live there still. The Dean of Lismore’s 
collection of Gaelic poems was made in the year 1512. It has been tran- 
scribed and trauslated into English by the Rev. Dr M‘Lauchlan of Edinburgh. 
It was published, with an introduction by Mr W. F. Skene, by Messrs 
Edmonston & Douglas, in 1862. The orthography is assimilated to that of 
the English ; in which re it differs from the most of old Gaelic manu- 
scripts written in the Highlands, in which the [rish orthography and character 
are more generally used. [n this collection’there are nine poems, treating of 
the Fianna, ascribed to Gssan, Ossin, Osseane M‘Fynn, Ossin M‘Fynn, 
Ossein, Ossane M‘Finn, for in so many various ways is this name spelt in 
Dean M‘Gregor’s Book ; two, the death of ‘‘ Dermit M‘O’Zwne ” and “ cath 
Zawryth,” to ‘‘ Allan M‘Royre”; two, the praise of ‘ Goole,” or ‘‘ Gowlie,” 


end ‘‘gath Zawrych,” to ‘‘ Farris Filli” ; one, ‘‘Conleich M‘Nocon,” to '‘Gil- . 
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callum M‘Ynnolliag”; one, ‘ No Kinn,” ‘‘ The Heads,” to Connil Carnych 
M‘Eddirschol ; one,. ‘A Chorymryth Keilta,” ‘* Caoiltes,” ‘* Rabble,” to 
‘+ Keilt M‘Ronane”; and there are ten without name of author. According 
to tradition, Farris Filli and Ossin were the sons of Finn, Keilt M‘Ronane 
was his nephew, and Connil Carnych M‘Eddirschol was contemporary with 
Cuchullin. Nothing is known of Allan M‘Royre. Gileallum M‘Y¥nnolliag 
or Gillecolum M‘Ynnollew is the author of two other poems in the book,— 
one in praise of the Clan Donald, and the other an Elegy to one of the Lords 
of the Isles. As this Elegy refers to the son of the Lord of the Isles, Angus, 
who fell in the battle of the bloody bay, fought in 1480, the age in which this 
poet flourished is correctly ascertained, The compositions of this bard and 
of Allan M‘Royre are, in collections made subsequent to the Dean’s, ascribed 
to Ossian ; and had the Dean’s Book been lost no other author would be 
found for them. From this fact it may be inferred that had we records 
sufficiently old, all the poems ascribed to Ossian in the Dean’s Book might 
be traced to other authors, as is the case with Cath Ghabhra, Bas Dhiarmaid, 
and Bas Chonlaich. 

These poems handed down, both in Ireland and the Scottish Highlands, 
by tradition, are said by Dr Waddell to be the compositions of lying priests 
and monks ; but this assumption is altogether untenable, as they are, for the 
most part, abridged and versified tales to which the bards that versified them 
have added but extremely little—tales which are, in fact, older than Christi- 
anity, and which are identified by Mr Uox, in his Aryan Mythology, with 
ancient Greek, Hindoo, Norse, and other Aryan myths. One poem in the 
Dean of Lismore’s Book goes even contrary to the invention of priests and 
monks ; for it ascribes to Finn what these have ascribed to St Patrick, the 
extirpation of noxious animals in Erin :—“‘ Neir aik pest in locht na arrych 
in noef, neryn nyn neve ner varve in ser soyve.” (Nor left monster in lake, 
nor venomous serpents in Erin of the saints, that the wise craftsman did 
not kill.) 


In support of his views, Dr Waddell quotes a passage from a letter by a 
Dr Mackinnon, dated January 1815, in reply to Dr Johnson's objection that 
there was not a book in the Gaelic language one hundred years old. The 
following are Dr Mackinnon’s remarks :— 


‘The good Doctor should have been better informed before he ventured 
to make such an assertion, for in the Duke of Argyll’s library at Inveraray 
there is a book, elegantly printed in the Gaelic language, as early as the year 
1567 ; and, in the 19th page of that book, the author, Mr John Carsuel, 
superintendent of the clergy in Argyllshiré, laments, with pious sorrow, that 
the generality of the people under his pastoral care were so much occupied in 
singing and repeating the songs of their old bards, particularly those that 
celebrated the valorous deeds of Fingal and his heroes, that they entirely 
neglected the Scriptures and everything relating to religion. The whole of 
this is composed in very pure Gaelic ; but particularly, the dedication to the 
Earl of Argyll is written with more classical purity and elegance than any 
composition I ever saw, either written or printed’ in that language. This is 
not hearsay evidence, my friend, for the last time I was at Inveraray I read 
the book from beginning to end, and in the course of the evening repeated 
to the Duke a summary of its contents, for which his Grace thanked me in 
his usual mild and polite manner, observing that he never before met with 
any person who could give him any information with regard to the subject 
matter of that book, though he had showed it to many whom he thought 
good Gaelic scholars.” 


The book to which reference is here made is a translation of John Knox's 
Liturgy by Jolin Carsuel, Bishop of the Isles, made in the year 1567. It is 
written in the cultivated [rish of the period ; for one cultivated dialect was 
common at that time, as well as previous and subsequent to it, both to Ire 
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land andthe Scottish Highlands. It differs widely from the Gaelic of Mac- 
pherson’s Gaelic Ossian, but bears. a considerable resemblance to the language 
of the Dean of Lismore’s book, which was compiled more than half a century 
before it was published. That peculiar mutation of initial consonants, which 
Irish scholars call eclipse, nearly absent in Scotch Gaelic, is more frequent 
than in the Dean’s book. The Gaelic of the Dean’s book, however, abounds 
in more obsolete morals and-phrases. In that passage in the book to which 
Dr Mackinnon alludes there is no mention of Fingal (Fionnghal) any more 
than there is in Dean Macgregor’s book, or in any Fenian poem that is 
ascertained to be genuine. Find, not Fionnghal, is the name there found. 
Here are Bishop Carswell’s own words :— 


** Agas is mor an doille agas an dorchadas peacaidh agas aineolais agas 
intleachta do lucht deachtaidh ayas sgriobhtha agas chumhdaigh na gaoidh- 
eilge, gurab m6 is midn“léo0 agas guarab mo ghnathuidheas siad eachtradha 
dimhaoineacha buairdheartha bregacha saoghalta do cumadh ar thuathaibh 
dedhanond agas ar mhacaibh mileadh agas arna curadhaibh agas fhind mhac- 
cumhaill gona fhianaibh agas ar mhor an eile nach airbhim agas nach indisim 
and so do chumhdach agas do choimleasughadh, do chiond luadhuidheachta 
dimhaionigh an tsaoghail dfhaghail doibhfein, sna briathra disle De agas 
slighthe foirfe na firinde do sgriobhadh, agas do dheachtach, agas do chum- 
dbach.” 


The following is Dr M‘Lauchlan’s translation :— 


‘*And great is the blindness and darkness of sin and ignorance and of 
understanding among composers and writers and supporters of the Gaelic, in 
that they prefer and practise the framing of vain, hurtful, lying, earthly 
stories about the Tuath de Dhanond, and about the sons of Milesius, and 
about the heroes, and Fionn MacCumbhail with his giants, and about many 
others whom I shall not number or tell of here in detail, in order to main- 
tain and advance these, with a view to obtaining for themselves passing 
worldly gain, rather than to write and to compose and to support the faith- 
ful words of God and the perfect way of truth.” 


A new edition of this work by the Rev. T. M‘Lauchlan, LL.D., was pub” 
lished by Messrs Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh, in the year 1873. 


Tales about the Fenes and the Tuatha de Danann are not yet extinct in 
the HighJands. In Mr J. F. Campbell’s Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands, vol. 2d, p. 73,18 a story collected in Barra relating a battle fought be- 
tween ‘these two peoplcs,. Of this story Mr Campbell says that “ it is similar 
to tales in manuscripts about one hundred years, and to tales now told in 
Ireland.” a 2th 

In Mr Canipbell’s * Heroic: Gaelic Ballads” (London, 1872), are to be 
found the most of the'Fenish or Ussianic ballads, known to be extant, which 
have been collected in dhe Scottish Highlands from 1512 to 1871. Of. these 
he has himself collected a considerable number, orally, among the Highland 
peasantry. Having carefully collated these with the English and Gaelic 
Ossian of Macpherson, he has-arrived at the inevitable conclusion that the 
former is Macpherson’s own’ composition, and that the latter is chiefly tran- 
slatiotis from the former. Of the few fragments that he has found resembling 
Macpherson’s Ossian he remarks :—*‘ These fragments of Macpherson’s 
Ossiin; when traced back, converge upon the author, his friends, his district, 
and the date of his early publications. I have placed them last, because T 
believe them to be later growths, sprung from the older series of traditional, 
heroic Gaelic ballads, of which I have printed samples. J have arranged 
these according to their story.. That corresponds to romantic Irish history, 
as written by Keating and others, It does not correspond to the story tuld 
by Macpherson,” = 
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A careful examination of Maepherson’s Gaelic Ossian shows clearly that 
it has been evolved from his English work. It consists, in fact, of free 
translation and paraphrase, with here and there something added or left out. 
lt is disfigurged with English idiom, impropriety, and grammatical error. 
The versification is extremely rugged and irregular; while con to the 
rules of Gaelic verse, ancient and modern, sentences frequently end in the 
middle of lines. The language is very unlike that of original Gaelic poetry, 
but resembles considerably that of Gaelic translations from English. Archa- 
isins are comparatively few ; but an effort to make the language appear old 
is suggested by the mannerism, obscurity, and ambiguity that so frequently 
abound. Macpherson’s Gaelic Ossixn never existed before his own day— 
never existed before his English Ossian, It amounts to a moral impossibility 
that it could exist, and escape all the collectors that collected Ossianic poetry 
for three centuries in the Highlands, except Macpherson. 


In an age in which philological science has made such remarkable pro- 
gress, it is really amazing to find Dr Waddell deal in such forced and fanciful 
etymologies as he does. Such names as Finard, Finylen, Finlarig, Glenfin, 
Finnich, Dumfin, and Tomfin, he imagines are so called from Fingal. These 
places, however, have received their names from their physical aspect. Fionn 
means ‘‘ white,” and. those names respectively signify, ‘‘ white height,” 
‘white glen,” “ white pass,” ‘‘ white glen,” white field,” “‘ white hill fort,” 
and ‘‘ white bush.” ‘‘ Tom” is net a mound, as Dr Waddell asserts, but a 
bush on a place abounding in bushes. It would appear that he has con- 
founded ‘‘tom” with ‘‘twaim,” an obsolete Gaelic word that means a 
mound. But what can be more ridiculous than calling Loch Fyne Fingal’s 
loch, when an illiterate Highlander could explain the name. Because Dr 
Waddell finds it spelt ‘‘ Loch Fynn” in some books, hs fancies that the 
Gaelic name is Loch Fhinn or Fingal’s loch ; the Gaelic name, however, is 
Loch Fidna, which signifies ‘‘ Wine Loch.” Knoc Oishen or Knoc-Usshon 
is not so called from Ossian, but from its position at the mouth of the Girvan, 
This name is derived from “ cnoc,” a hill, and “‘ viseann,” @ corner, so it 
means Corner Hill. There is no reason to believe that either Comal or Kyle 
is so named from Cumhal, Fionn’s father. Comhal is a corruption of Cum- 
hal, and the quantity of the first syllable is short, while the first syllable of 
Cdmhal, the Gaelic form of the name Comal, is long. CUomhal is pronounced 
nearly like Comhdhail, a “‘ meeting,” and this peninsula is evidently called 
so from the converging of Lech Fyne and Loch Goil towards each other at its 
north end. Kyle is more likely to be derived from coille, ‘‘ wood,” than to 
be so named from the Fenian Cumhal, or the Pictish King Coil. ‘‘ Duni- 
pace” is not a mixture of Latin and Gaelic signifying ‘‘ hill of peace,” but is 
entirely Gaelic, derived from Dun, a hill fort, and bes, an obsolete Gaelic 
word meaning tribute or rent. Dunipace then denotes the rent or tribute 
fort. These are a few philological blunders out of many to be found in this 
book, and brought forward as substitutes for facts to support Dr Waddell’s 
hallucinations and untenable theory. Scientific knowledge is in our day far 
enough advanced to prevent Ussianic fictions from being received as histori- 
cal truths by an enlightened public. Archeology and anthropology have 
given us sufficient light to see that Macpherson’s Fingalians are not the 
Culedonians of the third century, any more than Voltaire’s Hurons are 
Canadian red Indians of the eighteenth.—I am, &c., 


Ballygrant, Portaskaig, Islay. 


Dr Waddell replies :— 


In these days of philology and unbelief, it is satisfactory to know the 
worst that can be said by a critic like Mr Hector Maclean against an autho- 
rity like Ossian ; and with your permission | shall take the liberty ry reply- 

4 


Hector Maouean, 
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ing to what he has recently advanced in your own columns of the 13th inst., 
on that subject, from the philological point of view alone. But before doing 
so, 1 must be allowed to remark with due deference that Celtic philologists 
above all others. are provokingly: unreliable. You cannot quote—being 
yourself a simple Lowlander you cannot quote—Celtic authority for a 
— oo word or syllable any day ont of the 365, but you will. have 
a m or more contradictions of it immediately, all differing from one 
another, and all. claiming to be alike infallible. M‘Kinnon. contradicts 
M‘Lauchlan, or M‘Lauchlan contradicts M‘Kinnon, or M‘Lean, or M‘Kay, 
or somebody else contradicts them both ; and so on, ad infinitum. The only 
thing the majority can now agree about, in their wisdom, is to contradict or 
calumniate Bacpiavenn, although not one of them seems to understand in 
reality a word of what Maepherson has written. For the credit of their own 
science, if not of their-mother-tongue, these learned Celts should really 
endeavour to agree among themselves about vowels and consonants, roots and 
derivatives, &c., before criticising their neighbours too severely ;,and. their 
neighbours then—too tolerant, hitherto by half—might be a little more 
disposed, perhaps, or at least better able, to follow their bewildering 
arguments. 


in my own case, for example, to come to the point, Mr Maclean, in the 
first place, is much surprised that I should have been satisfied with so many 
false and foolish etymolological derivations in support of my theory about 
Ossian, when “any illiterate Highlander” could have informed me more 
correctly on the subject. Such assistance would, no doubt, have been quite 
invaluable, and it may be duly appreciated at Edinburgh by-and-bye, where 
a new Professor will.soon be wanted. But, in the meantime, would your 
readers believe that, with one or two svlitary exceptions, the whole mass of 
my derivations had been obtained either from the very best Gaelic lexicons 
and vocabularies extant, or from Gaelic scholars quite as accomplished as Mr 
Maclean himself, or from traditions among people living on the spot, handed 
down to them without. variation long before Macpherson was. born, and in- 
terpreted by them precisely as they have been interpreted by me—in literal 
conformity with the text of Ossian—although such people never read a line 
of that text in their lives? Such, nevertheless, is the case.. Take the long 
list of names, for instance, still adhering to the soil, and quoted from my 
work by Mr Maclean, beginning with Finglen and ending with Tomfin, and 
which he translates. by ‘‘white” in the characteristic syllable throughout. 
Such interpretation may be all according to his system of philology, but it is 
not according to fact, 

1. There is nothing white in any one of tliese' cases to justify such an 
appellation—quite the reverse ; it is all dark moorland or gloomy wood, or 
dismal whinstone. 

2. Where anything white is remarkable in the object or landscape so 
described, a different. word is used for that purpose, at least in the region 
referred to—from the Tay to the Clyde. In such a case itis ‘‘ ban,” and not 
‘¢ fin,” as Mr Maclean may learn on inquiry. 


3. The people in the district, time immemorial, have translated ‘‘ Fin’ 
in these very words by the substitution of “ giant,” not understanding the 
original language, but. understanding very well the origin of the term as 
applied by their forefathers to the fair-haired Celtic raiders who came down 
long ago upon the lowlands of Stirlingshire, through the identical passes by 
vr the track of Fingal may yet be traced in Macpherson’s translation ; 
an - 


4. In three instances, at least, Mr Maclean himself is seriously mistaken 
—for what he translates a “field ” is a ford or a lake ; what he translates a 
‘* hill-fort ” is not'a fort byt a mountain ; and what he translates a ‘f bush ” 
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is not a bush but a mound ; and to the best of my recollection, the people do 
actually pronounce the word more like ‘‘Tamfin” than ‘‘ Tomfin,” as he 
himself unconsciously suggests. The only white fort in the neighbourhood 
is Bankier, so called originally on the principal of designation already re- 
ferred to, and as Mr Maclean will find explained by me, if he chooses again 
to consult my work. In like manner he either mistakes the facts or contradicts 
himself amusingly about Loch Fyne, which he translates the ‘‘ Wine Loch.” 
Suppose I had so explained it, would I not have been laughed at for my in- 
genuity by all sober persons? Why does he not honestly prefer “‘ White 
Loch ” at once, in this case as in the others, and be done with it? For, 
according to Mr Maclean, the greater part of Scotland has been a chalk-pit, 
and the very trees have been whitewashed every spring. But, besides Loch 
Fyne, there is also a Fyn-loch, where wine probably was never seen, certain! 
never imported; and only a philologist like Mr Maclean could imagine suc 
a derivation there. But both these l.chs—the salt water and the fresh— 
were on Fingal’s route, as 1 have shown, still traceable in the text ; and in 
the case of Loch Fyne, the traditions of the people are explicit to the eftect, 
that Fingal used that very passage from Morven to Arran, and that its name 
was so derived in consequence. 

There are many other instances of the same sort which I might easily 
quote, to refute Mr Maclean’s assumptions on this point ; but why should I 
occupy your space? Mr Maclean has evidently never studied my work or he 
would have known all this beforehand. 

As for my own humble contributions to Gaelic philology, I remember only 
two worth speaking of ; and they are both mere suggestions of mine, for want 
of anything better elsewhere. The one is with respect to Knoc-Usshion, for 
which I suggest Knoc-Ossian ; the other is Kyle or Cowal which I associate 
on very reasonable grounds with the name of Fingal’s father. Mr Maclean 
asserts, on the other hand, that Knoc-Usshion is a corruption of Knoc-Oisean, 
the Hill of the Corner. Possibly ; but what does Ossian’s own name mean } 
I should like very much to know, for T never heard an explanation of it. Mr 
Maclean says it has been spelt by Gaelic authors in seven different ways — 
ove of these being Ossein, which has a suspicivuus resemblance to Oiscan. 
Was Ossian then the man of the Corner, like the hill at Girvan? Jf so, I 
may be right after all ; and if not, will Mr Maclean tell me which of these 
seven different styles of Gaelic orthography is the true one ; or whether any 
more outrageous system of spelling was ever heard of among educated men ? 
As fur Kyle or Cowal, | waintain it, although it is by no means at all 
essential to my argument on Ossian ; and can give as good reasons in favour 
of. my derivation as any Mr Maclean will ever give against it. 

Again, as regards the use of “ obsolete names in various parts of Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Orkneys, and Iceland,” in old Norse or Irish ballads, and 
the possible mixing up of these with topographical descriptions from the same 
ballads in his alleged forgeries by Macpherson, and hence the identification 
of such localities by me, | might content myself with remarking that it is an 
assumption like all the rest, utterly without foundation, and therefore utterly 
inadmissible. I may state further, however—1, that not a single name made 
use of in Ossian is now to be found either in Arran, in Iceland, in the Shet- 
lands, or in the Farces, and only two in the Orkneys—which neither 
Macpherson himself, nor his great antagonist Laing, although a native of the 
neighbourhood, could recognise ; 2, that the identification of localities in all 
these regions by me was due solely to the geographical descriptions, which no 


. liar could have invented, and not to the use of names which occur in Ossian ; 


and 3, that I am the first and only writer on the subject who has achieved 
these important identifications. As for Ireland, the identifications there 
were all made and verified on the same principle of geographical correspond- 
ence with the letter of the text ; and it was only after such identifications 
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were made that numerous local designations, still abounding on the soil, and 
being manifest corruptions of similar designations in Ossian, were discovered, 
which confirmed beyond doubt the identifications alluded to ; all which were 
absolutely unknown not only to Macpherson, but to every antagonist of his 
who has yet written on the subject. And now, once for all, if Mr Maclean 
knows any ballad or ballads—Irish, Norse, or Icelandic—containing similar 
descriptions and similar names, I call upon him without delay to produce 
these, and to prove beyond doubt that Macpherson knew them. Nothing 
less will satisfy me ; and if Mr Maclean is the honourable and learned con- 
troversialist he is reputed to be, he will set about that little piece of business 
for my satisfaction immediately. 


In conclusion, I have only farther to observe, that although my work on 
Ossian contains more than 420 quarto pages, and although not more than five 
pases in the hundred have been devoted to mere derivation’ of names, Mr 

aclean coolly writes of it as if it were nothing but derivation from beginning 
toend. In point of fact, the substance of the work is geological, geographi- 
cal, historical, scientific, and antiquarian ; and the fundamental argument, 
in one-half of it, is that the level of the sea, in the Frith of Clyde, must have 
been 60 or 70 feet higher at the commencement of the Christian era than it 
now is. This fact, unperceived by Macpherson himself, is taken for granted 
in his own translation from first to last, and this fact I have demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of disproof by philologist, geologist, or antiquarian ; 
but this fact, and all that is connected with it, Mr Maclean ignores as if there 
was really no Frith of Clyde at all, although the very title of the book is 
founded on it. To believe in this Frith of Clyde as described by Ossian, and 
to believe in Ossian who described and must have seen it, are my grand 
*€ hallucinations ”—in which, of course, I rejoice ; whilst Mr Maclean sits at 
home among his books in Islay, to lament or ridicule such faith, without be- 
stowing a single glance either on the Clyde, or the Cart, or the Kelvin, or 
anything else whatever connected with the subject—a position not altogether 
creditable for an honest man. 1n the meantime, it is said, the erection of a 
Gaelic Chair goes on with much zealand money. Buta Gaelic Chair without 
Ossian would be like a Hebrew Chair without Moses and the Frophets ; yet 
the very man who has demonstrated the authenticity of Ossian beyond all 
rational doubt is pooh-poohed or pitied by Gaelic critics like Mr Maclean, as 
the victim of “‘hallucination.” Alas for Gaelic literature and for Gaelic 
Chairs, in the grand philological era !—I am, &c., 


Glasgow. 

P.S.—On the same column of your paper in which Mr Maclean's review 
of my work appears, I find some beautiful lines, entitled “ Lament of the 
Celt,” by Miss Mary Wilson, of Ballymoney. May God bless Miss Mary 
Wilson! But where did all the sweet pathos of her poetry come from, if 
Macpherson was but a practised prodigious liar, and Ossian, son of Fingal, a 
prodigious myth? Let Mr Maclean inform us, 


P. Hatety WapDDELL, 


P, AL W. 








Note.—Letter on ‘‘The Cymry in the North of Scotland,” by A. CO. 
Cameron, Fettercairn, crushed out for want of space. 1t will appear in our 
next, as will also Dr Maclauchlan’s article on ‘Teaching Gaelic in the 
Schools,” and Dr Stratton’s article ‘‘ On the Scotch Word Law.” 
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GENERAL SIR ALAN CAMERON, K.C.B., 
COLONEL 79rH CAMERON HIGHLANDERS. 


—o— 


Cuapter XXIII. 


Cotoxet Paitirs Cameron was held in the highest esteem as an officer 
of superior professional talent. So highly was he valued by Wellington 
that himself and staff, and all the general officers within reach attended 
the funeral, which was condueted with military honours ; and this ata 
most critical period of the campaign when they were urgently required 
elsewhere.* Notwithstanding the pressure of important matter that must 
have occupied Wellington, he was so considerate towards the feelings of 
General Cameron (father of the deceased) that he took time to write him 
two letters—the first to intimate the Colonel’s having been wounded, and 
the other announcing his death. The latter is worth quoting and is as 
follows :— 
Vitta Formosa, May 15th, 1811. 

My Dear GEeNERAL,—When I wrote you last week (7th inst.) I felt that I conveyed 
to you information which would give you great pain, but I hoped that I made you 
acquainted with the fullest extent of the misfortune which had befallen you. Unfor- 
tunately, however, those upon whose judgment I relied were deceived. Your son’s 


wound was worse than it was supposed to be—it was mortal; and he died the day before 
yesterday at two in the morning. 

I am convinced that you will credit the assurance that I condole with you most sip- 
cerely upon this misfortune, of the extent of which no man is more capable than myself 
of forming an estimate from the knowledge which I had, and the just estimate which I 
had formed in my own opinion of the merits of your son. You will, I am convinced, al- 
ways regret and lament his loss ; but I hope you will derive some consolation from the 
reflection that he fell in the performance of his duty, at the head of your brave regiment, 
loved and respected by all that knew him, in an action in which if possible the British 
troops surpassed anything they had ever done before, and of which the result was most 
honourable to His Majesty’s arms, 

At all events, if Providence had decreed to deprive you of your son I cannot conceive 
a string of circumstances more honourable and glorious than those under which he lost 
his life in the cause of his country. 

Believe me, however, that although I am fully alive to all the honourable circum- 
stances attending his death, I most sincerely condole with you upon your loss, and that I 
am yours most truly, 

(Signed) WELLINGTON, 
To Major-General Allan Cameron, &c., &c., London.+ 


Comment on this letter would be superfluous. No one will doubt the 
sincerity of its expressions of sympathy when they remember the character 
of the man who wrote it. And while it is beyond question, most honour- 
able to the writer, we cannot withhold our admiration for one of whom 
Wellington could write in such terms of unqualified praise ;$ also our 





* Historical Records by Captain Jamieson, p, 29. 

+ Letter in possession of General Cameron’s family. It is also in Gurwood’s Select 
Despatches, No. 539, page 478. 

t~ Colonel Gurwood in his compilation of Wellington’s select despatches records only 
five letters of condolence—viz., on the deaths of the Hon. G. Lake, 29th Regiment ; 
Philips Cameron, 79th ; Hon. 8, Cocks, 79th; Hon. H. Cadogan, 71st; and Hon, A, 
Gordon (Staff) ; all of which bear unmistakable proofs of his sympathies, yet the reader 
would agree with us, that the one quoted surpassed the rest in its tone of sorrow, 
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regret that his brilliant career, and the distinction he must evidenty have 
attained, was cut off at the early age of thirty ! 


Besides the grief expressed for his loss by the Man of War, his lament 
was not forgotten by the Man of Letters—the Colonel’s own illustrious 
countryman Sir Walter Scott—both in prose and poetry. In the vision 
of Don Roderick, stanza x., the death is bewailed thus :— 

What avails thee* that for Cameron slain ? 

Wild from his plaided ranks the yell was given, 
Vengeance and grief gave mountain rage the rein, 
And, at the bloody spear point headlong driven, 
Thy despot’st giant guards, fled the rack of heaven, 


Cuapter XXIV. 


Autuovuen the stern discipline of Wellington would not permit him to 
mention the daring feat of gallantry performed by Norman Ramsay and 
his artillerymen, yet the same writer commemorates him in one of the 
notes to the same poem :—“ In the severe action of Fuentes D’Onoro, the 
grand mass of the French cavalry attacked the right of the British position, 
Captain Norman Ramsay (let me be permitted to name a gallant country- 
man), who, putting himself at the head of his mounted artillerymen, 
ordered them to fall on the French sabre in hand. This unexpected con- 
version of artillerymen into dragoons, contributed greatly to the defeat of 
the enemy.” Napoleon was so disappointed with Messena’s defeat that 
he superseded him by Marshal Marmont. 

General Cameron was but slowly recovering from the effects of the 
injuries received at Talavera, and the accident at Busaco, when news of 
the death of his son reached him. This laid the afflicted veteran com- 
pletely prostrate—the cup of sorrows was overflowing. Two of his sons 
had already fallen during the war, and he had also been previously de- 
prived of his wife, who fell a sacrifiee to the climate of Martinique. His 
third son, Nathaniel, was in command of the 2d battalion of the regiment, 
and his household now consisted of his two daughters. He must have 
found much comfort in the amount of consideration that was extended to 
him by the authorities or this occasion. Wellington’s letter to him came 
with other official communications from the seat of war to Lord Bath- 
urst (the Minister for War) and which his lordship forwarded, accom- 
panied by a note expressive of sympathy with the melancholy nature of its 
intelligence. He also had numerous letters of condolence from other 
distinguished personages, But the burden of sorrow now uppermost with 
him was regret that he had survived Talavera, and so have not escaped this 
domestic and trying calamity. 

Almeida having fallen to Wellington, the possession of Badajoz was 
the next object of that sagacious commander. ‘To effect its capture 
Marshal Beresford was sent with a proportion of troops, and had com- 





* Messena, + Napoleon. 


~ Colonel Cameron was wounded mortally during the desperate contest in the village 
of Fuentes D’Onoro, He fell at the head of his native Highlanders, who raised a shriek 
of grief and rage ; they charged with irrestible fury the French greaadiers, being apart 
of Napoleon’s selected guard. The Frenchman who stepped out of his rank to take aim 
at the Colonel was bayoneted and pierced with wounds, and almost torn to pieces by the 
furious Higulauders,-~Note to Don Roderick, 
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menced operations in the usual way. | Ou the 15th, May a desperate, en- 
gagement took place on the ridge of A/buera between,Soult and himself, 
On the 19th Wellington arrived with fresh divisions, and, the siege of 
Badajoz was resumed, but the French being, reinforced to a PAPPRO, 
tionate extent, it was abandoned after. two unsuccessful, attempts. e 
following months of the year were not distinguished by any action. of much 
importance. 


CuHapter XXV. 


WELLINGTON opened the campaign this year (1812) with the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, after a fortnight’s siege, and Badajoz shared the same 
fate shortly afterwards (April) ; but both victories were won only at the 
expense of thousands of lives.* General Hill had ‘contributed much 
towards the fall of these fortresses by his operations on Almaraz.t 


The next object of Wellington was to attack Marshal Marmont who 
was at Salamanca, but which he evacuated on the approach of the British. 
Wellington followed him, and both were desirous to occupy a certain 
position on the banks of the river Tonnes, during which a series of 
maneeuvres occured, wherein the commanders displayed great skill. Both 
arrived at the same time. The French Marshal commenced the battle by 
a display of military tactics to enable him to turn the right of the allied 
army, through which his own ranks became extendedand thus so weakened, 
that Wellington detecting the false movement ordered his divisions for- 
ward, and commenced the battle known as Salamanca. The French 
army was speedily broken, overpowered, and chased from the field. 
Wellington in his despatch calculated that their loss was not far short of 
20,000 men, and adds that the whole of the French army would have 
been taken had there been an hour more of daylight.{ The French were 
pursued to Valladolid, and hence Wellington advanced and took posses- 
sion of Madrid, which, however, he abandoned for further conquests. He 
laid siege to the Castle of Burgos. The operations against it were dele- 
gated to the light companies of several regiments, including those of the 
42d and 79th Highlanders, the whole being under the command of Major 
the Honourable Edward Cocks of the latter corps, by whom the attack on 
the advanced fleches was carried in a most gallant manner. Notwith- 
standing that a succession of assaults were continued against the Castle 
with the intrepidity of British soldiers, they were of no avail, principally 
through the absence of ordnance and a battering ram. The 79th lost 
Majors E. Cocks,§ Andrew Lawrie, and Lieut. Hugh Grant, and had five 
officers wounded, while the party of the 42d had three subalterns killed 





* Among the many wko distinguished themselves pre-eminently were two Inveruess- 
shire gentlemen—-viz., Colonel Elder (Skye) and Colonel Alexander Cameron (Lochaber), 
both of the Rifle Brigade. 

+ Colonel Cameron of Fassifern is mentioned in handsome terms by the General for 
his conduct in the affair, 

+ Colonel Robert Dick (of, Tullymet, Perthshire), and the 42d Highlanders were 
among the distinguished at Salamanca. Sir Robert Dick was killed at the battle of 
Sobraoa (India), 1846, 

§ Wellington’s. letter: of condolence to Lord Somere on the fall of his son (Major 
Cocks) in Gurwoods, No, 691, ‘ 
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and one volunteer officer wounded.* This heavy list of sufferers from 
storming will demonstrate that the failure was in no wise attributable to 
their exertions, 


The British army, after withdrawing from before Burgos, fell back 
towards the frontiers of Portugal and went into winter quarters. _In May 
(1813) Wellington entered Spain in three divisions, the centre being led 
by himself, the right by Sir Rowland Hill, and the left by Sir Thomas 
Graham. The advance was made in the direction of Valladolid, the 
French retreating till they took up a strong position in front of the town 
of Vittoria. On the 21st June a general action took place named after this 
place. | Joseph (Napoleon’s brother) commanded the French, having 
Marshal Jourdan as:chief of his staff. Wellington also had his chiefs 
(Hill and Graham) with him. The battle was severe and lasted the whole 
of the day. The French ultimately gave way, were driven and pursued 
through the town, and for 2 considerable distance towards Pampluna. The 
whole of their artillery, baggage, ammunition, together with property 
valued ata million sterling was taken, and King Joseph himself was nearly 
seized by a squadron of the 10th Hussars. The Spanish and Portuguese 
troops, in company with their British allies, are reported to have engaged 
themselves with great enthusiasm in this battle. In Wellington’s despatch 
only two. regiments are mentioned (71st and 87th).t ‘The rest are specified 
under their respective divisions. The victory of Vittoria brought 
Wellington the rank of Field Marshal. 


CuarTer XXVI. 


Foitowine the outline of the war from Vittoria, Wellington, taking 
advantage of that victory to effect his mission of expelling the invaders 
from the Peninsula, directed part of his army to force them through the 
defiles of the Pyrennees. For the defence of these passes Soult, equally 
determined for resistance, made extensive preparations. On a day in the 
last week of July, the opposing forces came in sight of each other, near 
the Pass of Maza, and the first British corps to come in contact with the 
enemy were the 71st.and 92d Highlanders, both under the lead of the 
colonel of the'latter. The French, to the number of four to one, advanced 
with, their natural impetuosity against the pursuers, who were scarcely 
able to check such formidable columns. Notwithstanding the intrepidity 
with which the attacks were met, and the obstinate bravery with which every 
inch of ground was disputed, they were like to be borne down by the over- 
whelming power of the enemy; but being reinforced, the Highlanders eventu- 





* * In wuovel entitled ** Annals of the Black Watch,” recently published, its writer 
attempts to produce a somewhat sensational but unworthy point by alleging that “ while 
a volunteer officer of the 42d lay wounded two soldiers of the 79th pte oe ransack- 
ing his pockets for their contents.” The writer of the present memoir wrote remonstratin, 
with the writer of the novel for the introduction of such a charge against the honour o 
brave men, and more especially so, when it was detailed with apparent circumstantial 
evidence, and particnlarising the No. of the corps. His reply was as unsatisfactory as it 
was laconic, Its extent was--“‘Be pleased tor ber that my book is a novel !—J, G.” 

+ Colonel Cadogan of the 71st was killed. Letter of condolence No. 784. The 87th 
Regiment secured the baton ef King Joseph, which was sent to England with the dis- 
patch, and its captor, Major Gough, was promoted, He was afterwards commander-in- 
chief of the Battle of Chillianw in Iadia, for which victory he was created a peer 
as Viscount Gough, 
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ally maintained the position: ‘Phe action now became general along the 
heights, neatly every regiment having had to chatge with the bayonet.’ 
The 79th stationed in the valley of the Lanz, was also attacked by 
masses of the French, which they resisted with a stubbornness that defied 
defeat. The series of engagements which took place along these ranges 
are termed the “ Batties of the~Pyrennees,” and their result was the 
repulse of the French at all points. These were-the first meetings of the 
79th with the French under its new colonel (Neil Douglas), who com- 
manded them in every subsequent action, including Waterloo, and whosé 
gallantry throughout proved him worthy of the martial name he bore. 
Soult now retired behind the Biddassoa and afterwards to Nivelle.. In 
the course of the following: months (September and October) the two 
strong fortresses of St. Sebastian and Pampluna were carried by assault. 
Wellington, now on the confines of French territory, after a halt of some 
few weeks, pushed on in pursuit of Soult, whom he overtook and fought 
at Nivelle. The firm line formed by the Cameron Highlanders when 
ascending a hill to meet the enemy at this battle excited the admiration 
of Sir Rowland Hill, who complimented Colonel’ Douglas on the steady 
advance of the regiment ynder fire.* 


The whole Continent Was again in arms against Napoleon. During 
his disastrous retreat from Moscow, a sentiment of national degradation 
impelled the people of Prussia to join in the coalition, to which succeeded 
the crowning battle (for Germany) of Leipsic. The British, under Sir 
John Hope, invested Bayonne, and Beresford was directed to occupy 
Bordeaux. Soult closely pressed, retired across the Gave D’Oleron, and 
subsequently retreated to Toulonse. Wellington following, found him 
posted on the right bank of the broad river Garonne which runs through 
it. Some days were occupied before the British army could be conveyed 
to the other side, and which was not finally accomplished till early on the 
. 10th April (Easter Sunday), and on which day was fought the bloody 
battle that takes its name from that town, and resulted in the termina- 
tion of the Peninsular War.t | Out of the regiments of the Sixth Division 
Sir Denis Pack formed a Highland Brigade, which consisted of the 42d, 
79th, and 91st Highlanders. That being so, and theit deeds of that 
eventful day also having mainly contributed to its successful issue, it may 
be allowable that they should be recorded in this narrative. 


(To be Continued ). 





* Captain Jamieson’s Historical Records, page 41, 


+ In Mr Carter’s ‘‘ Curiosities of War” (1859), are enumerated the many important 
battles which have been fought on Sundays, r - 
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REMNANTS OF GAELIC POETRY. 
No, II. i 


———/) 





Jonn Mackenzie, in his large and interesting compilation—“The Beauties 
of Gaelic Poetry,” has scarcely done justice to Lachlan Macpherson of 
Strathmashie, in assigning so small a space to his poems. Altogether Mac- 
kenzie has only published four which he attributes to Mr Macpherson. 
The first of these, an elegy on Cluny Macpherson, the faithful friend and 
companion of Prince Charles Edward, he errs, we believe, in ascribing to 
Strathmashie. ‘Lhe reputed author of it was Mac Dhonnchaidh, a native 
of Badenoch, who composed several pieces of some poetical merit, one of 
them ‘an elegy on Strathmashie himself. The style of the composition 
favours the tfaditional report a8 regards the authorship. 


Besides the poems published in Mackenzie’s collection, and three or 
four to which he refers in a foot-note, but which he has not published, 
there are several others of Mr Macpherson’s compositions which have 
come down to us by oral recitation, some of them of considerable length, 
and. all of them bearing the impress of genuine poetry. Among these is 
the one we now subjoin. 


Loch Laggan was within a few miles of the poet’s residence. That 
fine inland fresh-water lake had then, as it still has, abundance of natural 
wood growing on the adjacent hills along its sides, both north and south. 
Desirous to have a quantity of timber conveyed along the lake Macpher- 
son employed men to construct a raft or float for the purpose. An 
untoward accident, connected with the preparation of the raft, gave 
occasion to the humorous poem, the contents of which are substantially 
as follows :— 


The raft in course of being constructed, is suddenly driven away from 
the shore by a gust of wind, having one,of Strathmashie’s men upon it at 
the time. The poet, taken by surprise, endeavours to reach the raft, but 
is held back by Malcolm, one of his, men, who: dissuades him from the 
dangerous attempt, declaring that the loss of one man by drowning is 
quite enough. Another man asks for a horse that he may go out on the 
loch, having hold of the horse’s tail, in pursuit of the mariner who is afloat. 
Malcolm, to whom application is made, refuses the loan/of his horse, a pie- 
bald animal, for the proposed enterprise: The: people residing in the 
neighbourhood having been apprised of the occurrence, some of them 
express their concern for him who is afloat ; others imagining that a trad- 
ing vessel had found its way to the lake, hope to be supplied with certain 
commodities of which they are in need. Towards the evening tradesmen, 
with a variety of tools in their possession, are employed to construct a 
sailing craft. On board of this vessel, which is not long in being finished, 
Murdoch and Allan Macdonald, two dauntless heroes, embark, who in a 
short space of time succeed in bringing to land in safety the mariner who 
was in danger. ‘The poet, at a late hour of the night, repairs along with 
his men to a place of refreshment, in which he remains with his con- 
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gratulating company until the morning light puts him in mind of its being 
time for him to depart :— 


O na’n tilleadh 
Mo robairneach gaolach, 
Le ’bhirlinn, bhig laghaich 
A’ dol air aghart ’n a aonar, 
’G imeachd na linne 
Gun iomairt gun aodach, 
B’ aighearach sinne 


Nan tilleadh a’ ghaoth e, 


Dh’ fhabh e wam, ’s gu’m bw nar, 
Ged bu teann air mo thaobh e, 
Thainig Calum ’s an am 
’S an robh chlambraich ’s a’ ghaoir ann, 
’S thuirt e, “Fhir tha dol dana 
Teann a nall ’s duine faoin thu, 
Cha deic na tha baite, 
Fag thall air a’ chaol e.” 

O na ’n tilleadh, &e. 


Thuirt an sgiobair, “ Faigh each, 
’S theid mi mach ann a ghaoisid,” 
Dh’ falbh an t-aon fhear bu tapaidh’, 
O na chaismeachd g’ a fhaotainn, 
Thubhairt Calum, “A bhraidein, 
Tamh air d’ ais cha teid taod ris, 
Cha leig mis’ an t-each breac ann, 
Ged nach faicteadh a chaoidh e,” 

O na’n tilleadh, &e. 


Bhuail suas air Loch Lagain, 
Gu baganta cuanta, 
Sgiobair og le luing chabar, 
Taobhain fhad’ agus ‘cuaille, 
A’ reubadh luim fhairge nam bradan, * ; 
Gus am b’ fhada leam uam e, 
’S bu mhor m’ eagal nach stadadh, 
Aon ghad gun bhi tuainig. 

O na’n tilleadh, &e. 


Rainig mise ’s an-am, 
Sgiobair ceann-dearg Aird Mheirgidh, 
’S dh’ fheuch mi ’n geur-fnoclaibh cainnt’, 
A bhrathair ceird’ bhi ’n a eigin, 
Thuirt e, “’M maraich a th’ am, 
Cinnteach ’s ainneart d’ an geill e, 
Bidh mo bhean-sa ’n a bantraich, 
Mu’n caillear leis fhein e. 


O na 'n tilleadh, &c, 
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“ Mo chreach,” arsa Muireach, 
“ An sgiobair bhi ’n cruadal, 
B’ eolach mise mu ’n duin’ ud,” 
B’ e’n curaidh beag ruadh e, 
Lanh stiiiridh a’ bhata, 


“i Ann an gairich nan staadh e, 





"Us mur faigh sinn a thearnadh, 
*S mor an call do ’n taobh tuath e.” 
O na’n tilleadh, &e. 


Thainig wachdaran chiich, 
Thun a’ gheaird fo 'n euid aitreibh, 
Phill e ’s thuirt'e, “ Fhior ghraisg, 
Faigheam gair agus tlachd uaibh, 
Tha long mhor air an t-sil, 

’S i lom-lan do thombaca, 
Thainig cabhair an trath, 
O mo nabaidh-se Lachlain.” 

O na’n tilleadh, &c. 


“Tha 'n tuath a tha thall ud, 
Aig Alastair, seachduin, 
Roimh an dm’ air an sgaradh, 
Le gainne‘ tombaca, 
O nach faiceadh iad cailleach, 
No ceannaiche paca, 
’S ann adh’ fheumadh fear falamh, 
Bhi ’g a fhalach:’g an seachnadh.” 
O na 'n tilleadh, &c. 


Ghlaodh iad uile gu h-ard, 
“ Manadh ba agus capuill, 
Air an fhear thug’4 cas sinn, 
’N uair a bha sinn air actas, 
Cinnteach gheibh sinn ‘sa’ bhata, 
A bhiarr air tombaca, 
Alm. ‘us biorsal ‘ts maiar, 
Thun an t-snath tha gun tachras.” 
O nan tilleadh, &c. 


Bhuail iad sios-mar luchd cogaidh, 
Le sogan gun mhi-ghean, 

Gum bu dlaith’ iad nam bradan, 
Thun a ehladaich ’n an duibh-rith, 
“C’ uin’ a chaidh tu air sil?” 

Arsa ceannard na buidhne, 

Labhair Somhairle Ban, 

“ Greas‘a nall ‘ws thoir dhuinn rud.” 
Q na 'n tilleadh, &e, 
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Chuir mi nise gun dail, v 
Croisean-taraidh mu’ n cuairt dhomh, 
Dh’ iarraidh shaor ’us luchd-céird’, 
A dheanamh birlinn g’’a fluasgladh, + 
Thainig m’ athair, mo mhathair, 
Mo bhean, mo chlann,.’s‘mo chuid tuatha, 
Agus coimhearsnaich chairdeil,, . 
O sud thall le ‘n.cuid Yhuagh oirnn, ~ 

O na’n tilleadh, &e: 


Fear le tuagh, fear le tal, ,; 
Fear le sabh, fear Je loewix, .(.. 9). 4 
Fear ’us tora.’n a laimh;,;..() -° « (if! 
Fear 'us tear? ann jam. poit aig, //+ 1 
Fear ’us ord ann a,dhorn, vr 
Fear ri cdrdaibh, gu snasail, 
Chaidh sinn uile’n deadh drdugh,;, 
’S iomadh stol tha air fortan, 

O na ’n tilleadh, &e; 


Thoisich sinne gu. h-valamh, 
Ro bharantach dileas, 
Chuala miltean am farum,; . 
Eadar Garaidh ’s Loch Libhinn, 
Chuir sinn crith air.a’ bhaile,: 
’S dona ’s aithne dhomh ‘innseadh, 
’S ann a shaoil na bha ’s talamh, 
Gur canain a dh’ inntrig. 


O na’n tilleadh, &e, . . 


Ge do thdisich sinn anmoch, . . 
Cha bu chearbach ar gnothuch,.;,. :/ » 
Rinn sinn. ball a bhios. gemmeily + ant . 
Ann an Albainn air feabhas; , 
Ged bu tolltach a-h-earball, .; 
’S ro mhaith dh’ fhalbhadh i, fdliainn, 
’S fhiach i seachd cend deug marg,.| / 
A dh’ aou airgiod air domhain, , 

O na 'n tilleadh, &c. 


An uair thainig an oidhch’ 
Dh’ fhalbh clainn’’s mnathan tighe,. ° 
Dh’ fhalbh am muillear gu’h-oillteil,. ; 
B’ fhearr nach cluinnteadh sud roimhe, 
Theich Calum le sraonadh, 
A chur na taoise dheth lamhaibh, 
’S cha d’fhuirich de m’ dhaoinibh, 
Ach aon fhear 'g am fheitheamh, 

O na 'n tilleadh, &. 
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Muireach ’s Ailein Mac Dhomhnouill, 
Sud. na sedid a bha tapaidh, 
Leum iadsan. air bord, 
Sud am. por nach robh gealtach, 
Chuir iad aghaidh nan sedl, 
Ri luing mhdir an tombaca, 
’Us mu 'n enagadh tu cnd, 
Gu’n robh sedladair glacta. 

O na ’n tilleadh, &c. 


Thainig ormsa gu tir, 
’S cha bu diblidh vy’ am faicinn, 
Triiir mharaichean mine, 
‘Bheireadh sith as an aisith, 
Dh’ fhag sinn eabhlach na-stri, 
Ann an sineadh ri acair, 
’S bhuail sinn thairis caol direach, 
Thun an spisearnaich bhlasda. 

O na’n tilleadh, &c. 


Mu mharbh mheadhan oidhch’, 
An uair shoillsich sinn solus, 
Thiinig botul ’us truinnsear, 
Caise cruinn agus bonnaich, 
Theann sinn cridheil ri dringim, 
’S fhada chluinnt’ an comh-mholadh, 
’S bhuail a’ ghrian anns an druim mi, 
Mu ’n do chuimhnich ‘mi ’n dorus. 

O na ’n tilleadh,” &c. 


“ Aird Mheirgidh,” above mentioned, is a small promontory in a most 
romantic locality on the south side of Loch Laggan. Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the late Prince Consort, resided in Ardverikie House upwards 
of twenty years ago, in the autumm season, (reat social changes have 
taken place in the Badenoch district, as well as throughout the High- 
lands in general, within the present.century.. In Mr Macpherson’s time 
a considerable population must have lived in the neighbourhood of Loch 
Laggan, as the ruins of the old church, and the contiguous burying-ground 
near the north-east end,of the lake, still testify. 





SEANACHAIDH. 





LUCH SLOY¥!! 


—0O 


It is the pibroch’s strain, 
Loud-rolling up the glen, 
It sounds! It sounds amain, 
Up! up Macfarlane men ! 
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Come buckle your claymores and let us away, 
Up! Up! ’tis the summons for fight, ~ 
No cowards are we, let us haste to the fray, 
Wild-rushing with conquering might : 
Ben Voirlich shall echo our: slogan afar, 
Ben Lomond shall trembling reply— 
Macfarlanes are ever the children of war 
Determined to conquer or die +’ 
Hark ! sounding aloud in the'silence of night, 
Our slogan rolls on in its terrible might, 
Loch Sloy y!. Loch Sloy! Loch S164 yt 
Up! Up! ev'ry man, ’tis'the music of death,. 
Our chieftain hath called, we must over ‘the heath : 


It is the: pibrocki’ 8 cally if 
Its war notes wildly stream, «. . 
See clansmen marching all ! 
See claymores flashing gleam ! 
As dark as the night clouds that sleep on Ben More, 
As swift as the bound of a deer, 
As fierce as the blast on Loch Lomond’s lone shore, 
Away through Glenfalloch we steer : 
Our chieftain leads on o’er the moon-lighted path, 
We follow his warrior, tread, 
Come foemen a thousand we teck not their wrath 
While swung is his death-gleamiing blade : 
Hark ! deep as the thunder that startles the earth, 
Our voices as one the dread slogan give forth, 
Loch Sloy! Eoch Sloy ! Loch Sloy ! 
On! On! ev’ry man while the echoes peal far, 
Our cry is to vanquish wherever we are : 


It is the battle crash ! HF Dad) dabei; 
It is the shout of death ! & eta YRswe 
It is one steely flash ! it st soalq a 
And then; 'a ‘silent heath ! t 
As shivered the erag neath the blue lightning’s leap 
As withered the flow’r of the field) ©)" Aku 
As broken the reed ‘neath the’ torrent’s wild sweep, ''' 6) 
The foe to the terror-shout yield : 
Joy lights up the glance of our chieftain’s dark eye, 
As hushed is the clash of the fray, 
Far over the heather the foemen swift fly, 
And proudly he marks their dismay : 
Hark ! low booming still in each corrie and glen, 
The slogan rolls on of victorious men ; 
Loch Sloy! Loch Sloy! Loch Sloy ! 
Long, long may each‘heart ever beat to its charms, 
Then, who can 0 Liao te the Macfarlanes in arms? 


WM, ALLAN, 
SUNDERLAND, 
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OursELvEes.—Genetally we are indisposed to publish anything lauda- 
tory of ourselves in our own columns. We had ample opportunities of 
doing so had our inclination been in that direction, for we have received 
such friendly, appreciative, and commendatory notices from the great 
majority of the home and foreign press as, we believe, no other such an 
humble venture ever secured. We begin, in consequence, to think that 
we actually deserve some, at least, of the laudations so lavishly heaped 
upon us, and beg to give the following as a fair specimen, from an 
independent source, and from a paper which cannot, as far as we know, 
be supposed to have any special sympathy for the Celtie Magazine, its 
promoters, or the views it advocates. The notice is from the Glasgow 
Herald of the 5th ult. :—“ The Celtic Magazine.—Gaclic students—at 
least those of them who believe in the authenticity of Ossian—will be 
glad to have the concluding portion of Professor Blackie’s paper—‘ Is the 
Gaelic “Ossian” a Translation from the English?’ which opens the present 
number of this excellent little magazine. Originally read in a restricted 
form before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in the early part of this year, 
the article is the outcome of a ‘ continuous series of original observations’ 
made by the Professor from his position as a philologer. The principal 
force of the article lies in the fact that the subject is treated ‘systematic- 
ally as a matter of business’ from a philological point of view. Of the 
five practical tests by which the claim to originality is proved to belong 
to the Gaelic version, the concluding three are here treated with a lucid 
cogency from which we ean see no escape. Alastair Oz continues his 
‘ Highland Ceilidh,’ and gives a lengthy Ossianic poem from a MS. in the 
possession cf Sir Kenneth Mackenzie. The instalment of ‘General Sir 
Alan Cameron’ is full of interesting matter, which, however, appears to 
have been too severely compressed by the exigencies of space. Mr Allan 
is as indefatigably poetic as ever, aud his ‘ Macleod’s March’ rings with 
genuine lyric enthusiasm. The other articles are short, characteristic, and 
interesting.” We take the following from the Buteman of 29th July :— 
“ The Celtic Magazine for August.—We are glad to see that the expecta- 
tions formed regarding this magazine at its commencement are being fully 
realised. Besides containing many of the legendary and traditional tales 
concerning the Celts, which are of untold interest to all true Highlanders, 
the Celtic Magazine accomplishes a double and important purpose in ably 
advocating the claims of the Highlands and the Highland people, educa- 
tionally and socially, as well as giving a valuable service to history in 
rescuing from oblivion many of the gallant and daring deeds performed 
by Highlanders, individually and collectively, as for instance in the 
European wars which marked the beginning of the present century, and 
in which they figured so conspicuously. We have repeatedly recommended 
this magazine to our Celtic readers, and we trust that those of them who 
have not yet seen it will make a point of doing so, as they will find in it 
matter which cannot fail to interest them,” 





Pl ene, 


